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The British Coal Report 


The long expected report of the British Coal Commis- 
sion, the first document of its kind since the Sankey 
Commission reported in June, 1919, has now been pre- 
sented and is attracting much comment in England. 


Perhaps the most impressive of the findings is the flat 
declaration against a continuance after May 1 of the 
subsidy which the government has been giving to the 
industry and which is reported to have cost the nation 
over £20,000,000. The subsidy was adopted not because 
it was considered sound economic policy but because the 
industry was on the verge of collapse. Its present con- 
dition is not less alarming, but the Commission has a 
different remedy. It has decided against longer hours, 

proposed by the operators, but recommends “reluc- 
wntly but unhesitatingly’ a revision of wages. “A 
disaster is impending,” says the report, “and the immediate 
reduction of working costs that can be effected in this 
way, and in this way alone, is essential to save it.” 


The Commission is driven to this conclusion by hard 
economic facts which it thus states: “The real value of 
his [the miner’s] year’s work in 1925—what it can fetch 
in exchange for other articles—is well below not only the 
value in 1913 but also the average of the five years 
1909-13. Within the limits of what his year’s work will 
fetch the miner has to live. Seven men are 
endeavoring to live in mining off the same total output 
as six had before the war and are claiming to live as 
well. They can do so only if the price of coal has risen 
at least one-sixth more than that of other articles, and it 
has not done so. This is an account that no goodwill and 
no fine words can balance. The gap must be filled in one 

three ways—by a marked rise of coal prices, by better 

ization leading to greater output, or by acceptance 

a lower standard of living. The first is an event 

improbable in itself to the extent required at an early date 

and one on which we cannot count for certain at any date. 

The second is an achievement for which we may hope, 

but it must come slowly. The last is a price that may have 
to be paid in wages or hours of unemployment.” 


It is pointed out that during the last quarter of 1925, 
if the subsidy be excluded from the reckoning, 73 per 
cent of the coal was produced at a loss. Thus other 
industries are being taxed to support what is, in effect, a 
bankrupt industry, but which by means of the subsidy is 
given what is in some respects a highly privileged position. 
Under the subsidy the mine owners in certain districts are 
making higher profits per ton than before the war, while 
“hewers” are earning on an average 76s. per full week, 
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against 56s. and 57s, earned by shipwrights and engineers. 

The searching criticisms of the industry offered by the 
Commission remind an American reader of those made 
by engineers and mining experts of the bituminous indus- 
try in this country. Many collieries are declared to be 
badly planned, the industry is overdeveloped, unscientific 
methods of utilizing coal are in vogue, research is inade- 
quate, selling organization and methods of transport are 
too costly, etc. 

Yet the Commission, while insisting on reorganization 
which will involve sacrifices on the part of both workers 


_and owners, is against nationalization of the industry as 


urged by the miners. It proposes state ownership of the 
mineral property—by purchase where it has a market value 
and by a declaration of state ownership of “unproved” 
coal or coal at deep levels. This is referred to as the 
nationalization of royalties, as opposed to nationalization 
of the mines. The Commission makes significant com- 
ment in this connection: “It is unlikely that there will be 
lasting peace in the industry so long as this grievance 
[that of a charge levied by individuals for which no 
service has been rendered] continues without redress.” 

The report estimates the cost of purchase as not over 
£100,000,000. It stipulates that no higher value should be 
put on these properties for sale than would be placed on 
them for purposes of taxation. A permanent Coal Com- 
mission under the Secretary of Mines is proposed, to 
administer the mineral property. 

An elaborate program of amalgamations has been 
worked out which seems to call for a maximum of volun- 
tary action by owners. Cooperative selling agencies in 
the export trade are recommended. The report states that 
if the retail trade in London were conducted as eco- 
nomically as that of the cooperative societies, a “very sub- 
stantial margin” would be realized. 

The Commission recommends a family allowance sys- 
tem with pooling schemes that will protect married men 
from discrimination in securing work ; profit-sharing plans 
to be made obligatory; proper provision for housing to be 
made a condition of lease for new collieries. 

The wage reduction proposed would not be arbitrary or 
uniform but on the basis of district conditions and would 
be accomplished by means of district negotiations: “It 
is essential to secure, either by national negotiation or 
national approval of district negotiations, that the various 
district minima do not diverge too widely, and that there 
is no possibility of that cut-throat competition at the ex- 
pense of wages which the Miners’ Federation fear.” 

It is not contemplated that the wage reduction, which 
is to be borne by the higher paid workman, will be perma- 
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nent, but that it will be the miners’ contribution to a 
program of joint sacrifice and cooperation that will ulti- 
mately enable the industry to increase wages. The report 
comments sympathetically and significantly on the miners’ 
contentions with respect to wages: “They see the pow- 
erful tendency, in an industry organized on highly com- 
petitive individualistic lines, for prices to fall to the lowest 
point consistent with the costs of production, and they 
realize, as fully as the employers, that wages are the main 
item in those costs. The lower the minimum wage that 
they are prepared to accept, the lower is the point to 
which costs of production, and therefore prices, can fall, 
and in their view will tend to fall; if they are content to 
ask for a pint as a minimum and to hope for more, a pint 
pot and no more is the pot that the employers will provide. 
They have before their eyes an impressive illustration of 
this today. The recovery of the export trade under sub- 
‘sidy, of which much has recently been heard, has been 
based upon acceptance by the mine-owners of prices 
which, without a subsidy and without a minimum, would 
have given the men in December, 1925, money wages 
barely above the level of 1914, if not actually below it.” 

The closing of a number of collieries is taken for 
granted, but the Commission holds that the government 
should take “all practicable measures” to transfer the dis- 
placed labor and should provide the necessary funds. 

It is pointed out that 60 per cent of the coal now comes 
from mines the principal leases of which do not expire 
until 1950, while a further 17 per cent comes from mines 
the leases of which expire between 1940 and 1950. Thus 
the nationalization of royalties would not mean an early 
invasion of the industry by the government. 

There are evidences of a disposition on the part of all 
three parties—the miners, the owners and the govern- 
ment—to consider the report seriously and on its merits. 
The Prime Minister called representatives of both owners 
and miners into conference and urged restraint in criticiz- 
ing the report and a willingness to enter into negotiations 
upon it. 

The London Nation declares that the constructive pro- 
posals of the Commission are “almost all of them salutary 
and practical” and that the four Commissioners “have 
faithfully discharged their tremendous task.” The con- 
servative Spectator cannot sufficiently praise the Commis- 
sioners “for their courage, their sincerity and their impar- 
tiality.” The report, it says, is serious but not tragic. 
The Spectator doubts, however, whether all government 
aid to the industry can be dispensed with at this time. 
The Manchester Guardian says of the report: “The pro- 
posals are adventurous. They cut across cherished tradi- 
tions and opinions, but in the heated discussions that will 
follow they will carry great weight as an impartial and 
disinterested attempt to meet a grave economic crisis.” 


Usury As It Is Practiced 


A startlingly frank account of “the usury game” appears 
in The Magazine of Wall Street for March 27. “It makes 
no difference,” says the writer, “that 43 out of our 48 
states have apparently stringent usury laws. It makes 
no difference what the rate of money is in Wall Street. 
Year in and year out, a great multitude of small business 
men, temporarily in a disadvantageous position, pay an 
appalling toll to the money lender.” 

Of the methods by which usury is exacted the writer 
says: “The most common form of usury is for a bor- 
rower, having an excellent line with a bank, to lend out 
the sums it has loaned him at 7 per cent at higher rates of 


[2] 


interest to less fortunate men. The medium in New York 
City may be a lawyer who sometimes spends less of his 
time at law than at amateur financing. This type of 
lawyer is ideal for this purpose because he knows fully the 
distresses of some’ of his clients and the prosperity of 
others. Here, circumstance marks him out as a natural 
broker. 

“Since his most responsible client is conservative, he 
effects a loan, very often, from his conservative client, to 
himself at about 15 per cent. This gives his client 8 per 
cent above what he pays the bank, and he feels secure 
because he has not as yet paid the lawyer certain fees. 
The lawyer speedily relends to a man whom he knows to 
be a rather solid borrower at what amounts to 25 per, 
cent. This borrower, in turn, loans to the ‘graveyar, 
man at the equivalent of 40 or 60 per cent, or whate 
he can get. 

“Then follows the comedy of collecting. When the 
first borrower from the bank cannot obtain adequate 
renewal terms, he gets after the lawyer immediately. The 
lawyer gets after his client, and so on down the line. The 
ultimate pressure falls on the last frantic borrower who 
often must obtain money at the rate of 75 per cent to 
repay money borrowed at 60 per cent. He has very little 
option, as he is caught in a circle and he hopes against 
hope that he may yet be able to beat bankruptcy. The 
usurer may be clever enough to become very friendly with 
his victim, thus making it difficult, socially, for the victim 
to repudiate even if he wishes. : 

“Obviously, if usury were not a paying business and a 
heavily paying business, despite its risk, and moral stain, 
men would not be so actively in the game. As a matte 
of fact, millions of men in the United States are | 
in the usury mesh, from the farmer paying 12 per ce 
on good collateral security, and the responsible business 
man paying the same rate of interest for most of his 
accommodation, whether directly or indirectly, to the 
necessitous borrower on a large scale paying at the har- 
rowing rate of 100 per cent per annum.” 

As the first step toward a remedy for usury, the aboli- 
tion of all usury laws is urged, since they are not effectual 
deterrents. “Laws against usury are ghosts of the past 
and nothing more. In the Middle Ages, the church held 
the payment of all interest to be unjust, and its sentiments 
remain imbedded in the statutes of a later day, even 
though the church itself accepts interest today.” The 
writer believes that the bank is “the natural competitor of 
the usurer and is equipped to crush him, once it strives 
to throw off the shackles of usury restrictions.” The 
banks, unhampered by laws, will learn by experience “that 
risk in less desirable loans can be definitely measured a 
a premium charged accordingly. In this way, any sou 
business man will be enabled to obtain his full line 
credit at a rate of interest sufficient to guarantee the bank 
as an average against loss.” 


On Labor Investments 


Advice to working men on the investment of earnings 
is given in the American Federationist, official organ of 
the American Federation of Labor, for March, in an 
article contributed by Professor William Z. Ripley of 
Harvard. Commenting on the importance of labor 
investments, he says: “Merely as an evidence of thrift 
these millions of new stockholders give encouragement 
to the friends of progress. But of far greater importance 
is the evidence which it affords of the possibilities of 
partnership relations rather than of overlordship in pro- 
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ductive industry. But this movement, to be helpful, must, 
like all other innovations, be safeguarded against abuse. 
And there are certain manifest dangers attending these 
developments which perhaps are even more apparent to 
observers outside the trade union movement, than to those 
directly concerned therein. . . .” 


Professor Ripley suggests the formation of a bureau 
in the Federation for the purpose of giving advice to 
members of its constituency—“not to specifically recom- 
mend this, that, or the other particular investment, but to 
direct people to safe and impartial advisers.” He asks, 
further: “Why might not the labor banks or something 
like the new investment trusts, which are springing up 
verywhere for the service of the general public, take a 
and in this business? By bunching together investments 
of many people, they spread the risk springing from 
putting all your eggs in one basket. There is an appropri- 
ate field for action along this line by the Federation.” 


Concerning the investment by workers in the securities 
of their own companies, Professor Ripley says: “The 
first thing to make sure about is that the invitation is put 
on a self-respecting basis, leaving the worker as free- 
handed either to sell or to make his influence felt as would 
be any holder of stock on the outside. The better class 
of investments is, I believe, free from the taint of seeking 
to head off real industrial democracy. The first question 
to ask is whether such stock has a vote, like all other 
stocks. If it has been ‘stripped of this right of a stock- 
holder, I would reject it forthwith. The ideal 
ituation, to my mind, is that such stock not only should 
vote, but that it should have the right to vote cumulatively, 
as it is called. Under such a plan a group of workers 
having 1,000 shares and voting for 12 directors could 
bunch their votes, piling all 12,000 on the election of one 
individual. Looking into the future, this might mean that, 
as such investment grows, say in the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, the workers might establish an observer, sitting by 
right on the board of directors. He would be put there 
and kept there by the workers for the purpose of 
check-up and information. But under no circumstances 
would | recommend purchasing any kind of shares which 
did not at least carry this possibility of participation in 
election of the management.” 


It has been frequently pointed out that there is a 
danger in the tendency of workmen to invest heavily in 
the concerns which employ them. Pierrepont Noyes, 
well known employer of Oneida, N. Y., speaking last year 

sfore the Academy of Political Science in New York 

ty expressed the view that workers should not put all 
their eggs in one basket, that since they risk their 
livelihood in the concern that employs them, their inter- 
ests are better safeguarded if their savings are not tied 
up with the fortunes of the same concern. This counsel 
is not intended to discount such investments entirely but 
to suggest a prudent limitation of them. 


It has also been pointed out that the widespread dis- 
tribution of ownership of American industry, largely 
among the workers themselves, does not necessarily mean 
a democratization of industry or of wealth. It may obvi- 
ously mean quite the contrary—a scattering of the respon- 
sibility of ownership and a greater centralization of 
control. Without reference to the principles or the values 
involved, this: fact is worth keeping clearly in view. 
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The Fitzgerald Compensation Bill 


The Fitzgerald Workmen’s Compensation Bill for the 
District of Columbia, which occasioned sharp conflict 
between organized labor and the casualty insurance com- 
panies in a previous Congress, has been favorably reported 
by the House Committee on the District of Columbia. 
The bill is supported by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the American Federation of Labor, 
the National Women’s Trade Union League and other 
organizations that stand for the “Ohio plan” of workmen’s 
compensation legislation, namely, the establishment of 
state insurance against occupational hazards, as distin- 
guished from insurance through private insurance com- 
panies or self-insurance of employers. 


A rival bill, supported by the casualty insurance com- 
panies, is sponsored by Representative Underhill of Mas- 
sachusetts, and in a previous session of Congress was 
substituted by the House for the Fitzgerald bill. 


A release of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League says in this connection: “The issue as to the 
form of workmen’s compensation legislation becomes 
especially bitter with reference to the District of Columbia 
for two reasons. Because all laws for the District are 
made by Congress, each side to the controversy regards 
it as of nationally strategic importance to have its 


- approved plan established by federal statute. Because of 


the limited area and compensable population of the Dis- 
trict, moreover, the volume of insurance that can be 
written is not sufficient to permit of the successful opera- 
tion of the optional plan adopted by some of the states, 
where the insurance carrier may be either the state itself 
or the private companies, at the employer’s option. In 
consequence of this situation there are but two practicable 
alternatives in the District of Columbia—either an exclu- 
sive state-fund insurance, or an exclusive private-company 
insurance. The outcome is regarded as. of 
crucial importance to the states, especially those now con- 
sidering amendments to their workmen’s compensation 
laws.” 


“Financial and Fiduciary Matters” 


A relatively new department of work in the Federal 
Council of Churches is its Committee on Financial and 
Fiduciary Matters of which Rev. Alfred William Anthony 
is executive chairman. It is not a finance committee. It 
has nothing to do with the finances of the Federal Council 
or of any other organization. It says of itself distinctly 
that it is not a “money-getter.” It receives no money, 
handles no money, and scarcely spends any. Its specialty 
is the promotion of the trust fund idea as an instrument 
of service. It regards money as the “concrete expression 
of sacrificial efforts preserved for future uses.” 


The Committee held in February, 1925, a conference 
of three days’ duration, the first of its kind ever held, of 
treasurers, financial secretaries and other interested spe- 
cialists, representing home and foreign missions, education 
and philanthropy, for the consideration of technical sub- 
jects such as charging off depreciation, undesignated lega- 
cies, annuities, trusts, building up endowments, security of 
investments, ethics involved in investments, legislation, 
canons of wise public giving, cooperation with the bar 
and with banks, better wills, gifts through insurance and 
promotional campaigns and publicity. 
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The philosophy of the Committee and its chief tenets, 
scattered through its various publications, may be thus 
stated in condensed form: 


1. Credit rests on confidence, confidence arises out of 
character, character is built by the home, the school, the 
college, the church, by literature and by associations. For 
the sake of sound credit we must have unshaken con- 
fidence, and for the sake of unshaken confidence we must 
nurture sound moral character, and for the sake of 
sound moral character we must maintain the home, the 
school, the college, the church, good literature and good 
associations, 

2. Progress depends upon thrift, endowment, permanent 
structures and permanent funds created today to serve 
future generations. 


3. Lawyers, bankers, and insurance underwriters are 
our natural allies in conserving inheritance. Lawyers 
write wills, advise clients and have a determining hand in 
shaping future conditions and policies. Insurance under- 
writers protect the future welfare of families, of widows 
and orphans and have recently taken on a share in cam- 
paigns for endowments of benevolent and charitable insti- 
tutions. Trust companies and banks having fiduciary 
powers are the expert conservators of trust funds and 
obligations and are becoming qualified as never before 
for handling funds and trusts for colleges, churches and 
missions. 


4. A standardized form of trust makes cooperation 
easy. Such a form, uniform in every state, is now avail- 
able for any charitable purpose, constituting a personal 
contract between the giver, as public benefactor, and his 
bank or trust company, as trustee for the desired 
benefaction. 


5. Since permanent funds cannot themselves be con- 
sumed but only the income, it is a wise policy to use 
experts in finance such as trust companies and banks 
having fiduciary powers, as trustees. The beneficiaries 
themselves are experts in education, missions, philanthropy 
and similar charitable projects. A small payment to 
expert trustees is sound economy, as the experiences of 
the years show. 


One View of Profit Sharing 


Deploring an “unfortunate tendency among our people 
today to depart from sound fundamental economic princi- 
ples, principles which do not depend for their sanity upon 
their popularity,” the Employment Relations Committee 
of the National Association of Manufacturers a few days 
ago addressed a letter to the members of the Association 
condemning profit sharing. Among other things the 
statement says: “The initiation of a profit sharing plan 
can only spring from a desire to enlist a sustained loyalty 
on the part of employes, to stabilize the force, to eliminate 
waste, and thus to reduce the cost of production. . . 

“Profit sharing tends to destroy capacity for sustained 
and loyal effort because neither the worker nor anyone 
for him can trace and understand the true relation between 
his effort and his share of profits. It comes to him there- 
fore in the nature of a gratuity which he secretly, if not 
openly, resents. During a given period he may be inspired 
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to the maximum effort of which he is capable and find 
that his share of profits is less than for another period © 
during which he is conscious of less determined effort. — 
A system which produces such a result distorts the 
worker’s thinking and promotes economic fallacies. To 
establish the impracticability of profit sharing as a general _ 
policy it is only necessary to consider that, if over a_ 
period of years the profits and losses of industry were to © 
be computed and the net profits, without deduction of © 
dividends, distributed as a whole to wage earners on the — 
basis of a per cent of their wages, the per cent would be © 
so small as to be negligible.” 


Praying Miners” 


An unusual account is given in the March issue of 
Life and Labor Bulletin of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, of the conduct of a coal strike in the 
Southwest, occasioned by a cut in the Jacksonville wage 
scale, in which the union miners employed religious 
methods of dealing with strike breakers. The account is~ 
quoted here as “case material” without any reference to 
the merits of the controversy, which this Department is 
now canvassing. 


“There followed,” says the Bulletin’s account, “none of | 
the strife that usually accompanies such strikes. There 
was no hurling of the epithet ‘scab.’ Carrying their 
bibles and their hymn books, the strikers gathered near 
the mine for prayer meeting. Every evening when the © 
‘unfaithful’ came up from the pit, they would be greeted 
with singing and praying. While they were in the wash- | 
house changing clothes and bathing, the words of 
prayers would reach their ears: . 


““O Lord, we want these brothers of ours to realize 
what they are doing, that they are taking the bread out 
of the mouths of little children; to realize, O Lord, that 
God’s people must stand together in resistance to the 
Devil. We know, Heavenly Father, that these men are 
not wicked at heart. They are misled. They are being” 
deceived by evil men who for Mammon’s sake would have 
them betray their brothers.’ 


“And then the plaintive notes of a hymn. i 
“And then the ordeal of passing a line of praying 
pickets and hearing the entreaties on behalf of certain / 
individuals. 
“God bless your soul, Jim Hedgepeth!’ : 
“May the Lord have mercy upon you, Bill Simmons!’ J | 
forgive you, Tony Maroni!’ 
“The next morning the evangelists would be on ~ 


again, this time to pray that no harm should come t 
these men while down in the depths of the earth. 


“‘O Lord, hold back the rock that hangs over their | 4 
heads! Spare these men, we pray Thee, until this awful 7 
sin is washed away. Be in their hearts today, O Lord,} 
and reveal to them the light. Guide them in the path off 
righteousness !’ 


“Men and women, whites and Negroes, Italians andd 
‘hunkies,’ all joined in the services. The Catholic strikers J 
called it Protestant Mass!” q 
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